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Character of the late Lord Clare, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 


[From Historic Anecdotes and Secret Memoirs of the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, by Sir Jonah Barrington.} 


RELAND, at this ara (1778) possessed many men of su- 

perior capacities, some distinguished by their pure attach- 
ment to constitutional liberty, others by their slavish deference 
to ruliog powers and patronizing authorities. Among these 
whom the spirit of these times called forth to public notice, 
was one of the most bold and energetic leaders of modera 
days, an intimate knowledge of whose marked and restless cha- 
racter is a necessary preface and preliminary to a recital of 
Irish occurrences, in which the effects of his passions will be 
every where traced, and the mischievous errors of his judge- 
ment be perceived and lamented. 

This persou was John Fitzgibbon, afterwards earl of Clara, 
attorney-general, and lord high chancellor of Ireland. His 
ascertained pedigree was short, though his family name be- 
spoke an early respectability. His grandfather was obscure ; 
his father intended for the profession of a popish priest, but 
possessing a mind superior to the habits of moakish seclusion, 
procured himself to be called to the Lrish bar, where his ta- 
lents raised him to the highest estimation, and finally established 
him in fame and fortune. ; 

John Fitzgibbon, the second son of this man, was called to 
the bar in 1772. Naturally dissipated, he for some time at- 
tended but little to the duties of his profession; but on the 
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death of his elder brother, and his father, he found himself jn 
possession of all those advantages, which led him rapidly for. 
ward to the extremity of his objects. Considerable fortune, 
professional talents, extensive connections, and undismayed 
confidence, clevated him to those stations, on which he after- 
vards appeared so conspicuously seated; while the historic 
eye, as it follows his career, perceives him lightly bounding 
over every obstacle which checked his course, to that goal 
where all the trephies and thoras of power were collected for 
his reception. 

Irom his advancement Ireland computed a new epocha ; the 
period of his lite comprised a series of transactions, in the im- 
portance of which the recollection of former events was merged 
and extinguished. ‘To the character of Lord Clare may be 
traced the occult source of heretofore inexplicable measures ; 
in his influence will be found the secret spring which so often 
rendered the machine of Lrish government rapid and irregu- 
far; and as we pass along through those interesting scenes, 
which distinguished Ireland for twenty years, we often antici- 
pate his councils, and as often mourn the result of our antici- 
pation. 

In the earl of Clare we find a man eminently gifted with ta- 
lents adapted either for a blessing or a curse to the nation he 
inhabited; but early enveloped in high and dazzling authority, 
he lost bis way, and considering his power as a victory, he 
tuied his country as a conquest; warm but indiscriminate in 
his friendships, equally indiscriminate and implacable in his 
animosities, he carried to the grave the passions of his ehild- 
hood, and has bequeathed to the public a record,* which de- 
termines that traii of his varied character beyond the power of 
refutation. 

He hated powerful talents, because he feared them ; and 
trampled on modest merit, because it was incapable of resis- 
‘tance. Authoritative and peremptory in his address; com- 
muanding, able, and arrogant in his language ; a daring con- 
tempt for public opinion seemed to be the fatal principle which 
misguided his conduct; and Ireland became divided between 
the friends of his patronage, the slaves of his power, and the 
enemies of his tyranny. Lapkk! 

His character had no medium, his manners no mediocrity ; 
the example of his extremes was adopted by his intimates, and 
excited in those who knew him feclings either of warm attach- 
ment or of rivetted aversion. 


While 


* His lordship’s last will, now a record in the prerogative office of 
Dublin, 2 most extraordinary composition of hatred and aflection, piety 
and malice, Xe. 
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While he held the seals in Ireland, he united a vigorous ca- 
pacity with the most striking errors; asa judge, he collected 
facts with a rapid precision, and decided on them with a prompt 
asperity; depending too much on the strength of his own 
judgement, and the acuteness of his own intellect; he hated 
precedent, and despised the highest judicial authorities, be- 
cause they were not his own. 

Professing great controul over others, he assumed but little 
over himself ; he gave teo loose a rein to his impressions, con- 
sequently the neutrality of the judge occasionally yielded to 
the irritation of the moment; and equity at times became the 
victim of dispatch, or a sacrifice to pertinacity. 

The calm dignity of a high and elevated mind, deriving 
weight from its own purity, and consequence from its own ex- 
ample, did not seem the characteristic of the tribunal where 
he presided ; and decorum was preserved Jess by a respect for 
his person than a dread of bis observation ; for he disliked pre- 
sumption in every person but himself, and discountenanced it 
in every body, but those whom he patronized. 

He investigated fraud with assiduity, and punished it with ri- 
gour; yet it was obvious that, in doing so, he enjoyed the dou- 
ble satisfaction of detecting delinquency, and of gratifying the 
misanthropy of. an habitual invective ; for never did he poise 
the scale, without also exercising the sword of justice. 

Yet in many instances he was an able, and in many a most 
useful judge; and though his talents were generally over-rated, 
and many of his decisions condemned, it may be truly said 
that, with all his failings, if he had not been a vicious states- 
man, he might have been a virtuous chancellor. 

Though his conversation was sometimes licentious and im- 
moral, and always devoid of refined wit, and of genuine hu- 
mour, yet, in domestic life, he bad many meritorious, and some 
amiable qualities; an indefatigable and active friend, a kind 
and affectionate master, an indulgent landlord ; liberal, hospi- 
table, and munificent, he possessed the seed of qualities very 
superior to those which he cultivated; and in some instances 
evinced himself susceptible of those finer sensations which, 
if their growth had been permitted in his vigorous and fertile 
mind, might have placed him on the very summit of private 
character; but, unfortunately, his temper, his ambition, and his 
power, seemed to unite in one common cause to impede and 
stunt the growth of almost every principle which would have 
become a virtue. 

As a politician and a statesman, the character of Lord Clare 
is too well known, and its eflects are too generally experienced, 
to be mistaxen or misrepresented ; the era of his reign was 
the downfall of his country: kis councils accelerated what his 
Fee policy 
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policy might have suppressed, and haye marked the annals of 
dreland wiih stains and miseries unequalled and indelible. 

Jn council, Lord Clare, rapid, peremptory, and overbearing, 
regarded prompiness of execution, rather than discretion of 
arrangement, and piqued himself more on grninaes of 
thought, than sobriety of judgement. Througli all the cala- 
mities of Ireland, the mild voice of conciliation never escaped 
his lips; and when the torrent of civil war had subsided in his 
country, he held out the olive, to show that the deluge had re- 
ceded. 

Acting upon a conviction that his power was but coexistent 
with the order of public establishments, and the tenor of his 
office limited to the continuance of administration, be sup- 
ported both with Jess prudence and more desperation, thaa 
sound policy oran enlightened mind should permit or dictate ; 
his exfravagant doctrines of religious intolerance created the 
most mischievous pretexts for upholding them ; and, under co- 
jour of defending the principles of one revolution, he bad 
nearly plunged the nation into all the miseries of another. 

His political conduct has been accounted uniform, but in 
detail it will be found to have been miserably inconsistent. In 
1781 he took up arms to obtain a declaration of Irish inde- 
pees: in 1800 he recommended the introduction of a mi- 
itary force, to assist in its extinguishment; he proclaimed Ire- 
land a free nation in 1788, and argued that it should be a pro- 
vince in 1799; in 1782, he called the acts of the British legis- 
Jature towards [reland “ a daring usurpation of the rights of 
a free people ;"* and in 1800 he transferred Ireland to the 
usurper. On all occasions his ambition as despotically go- 
verned his politics, as his reasou invariably sunk before his pre- 
judice. 

Though he intrinsically hated a legislative union, his lust 
for power induced him to support it; the preservation of of- 
fice overcame the impulse of conviction, and he strenuously 
supported that measure, after having openly avowed himself 
its enemy; its completion, however, blasted his hopes, and 
hastened bis dissolation. The restlessness of his habit, and the 
obirusiveness of his disposition, became insupportingly embar- 
rassing to the British cabinet; the danger of bis talents as a 
minister, and the inadequacy of his judgement as a statesman, 
had been proved in Ireland; he had been a useful instrument 
in that country; but the same line of services which he per- 

formed 


* In his lordship’s answer to the address of Dublin university on 
the 14th of April, 41782, upon the declaration of rights, he used these 
words; and added, that he had uniformly expressed that opinion both 
ba pul lic and in private, 
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formed in Ireland, would have been ruinous to Great-Britain, 
and Lord Clare was no longer consulted. 

Thus the union effected through his friends, what Ireland 
could never accomplish through his enemies—his total overs 
throw. Unaccustomed to controul, and unable to submit, he 
returned to his country, weary, drooping, and disappointed ; 
regretting what he had done, yet miserable that he could do 
no more ; his importance had expired with the Irish parlia- 
ment; his patronage ceased to supply food for his ambition ; 
the mind and the body became too sympathetic for existence, 
and he sunk into the grave, a conspicuous example of human 
talent and human fraiity. 

Thus fell one of the most distinguished personages of the 
British empire. In his person he was about the middie size, 
slight, and not graceful; his eyes large, dark, and penetrating, 
betrayed some of the boldest traits of his uncommon charac- 
ter; his countenance, though expressive and manly, yet disco- 
vered nothing which could deceive the physiognomist into an 
opinion of his magnanimity, or call forth an eulogium on his 
virtues, 

During twenty momentous and eventful years, the life of 
Lord Clare is, in fact, the history of Ireland; as in romance 
some ptissant and doughty chieftain appears, prominent in 
every feat of chivalry, the chanipion in every strife, the hero in 
every rencounter, and, after a life of toil and battle, falls sur- 
rounded by a host of foes, a victim to his own ambition and 
temerity. 

Thus Earl Clare, throughout those periods, will be seen bold, 
active, and desperate, engaging fiercely in important conflict of 
the Irish nation ; and, at length, after having sacrificed his 
country to his passions and his ambition, endeavouring to atone 
for his etrors by sacrificing himself. 





INTERESTING TRIALS, 
COURT of CIIANCERY, December 6. 
GOMPERTY v. GOMPERTY. 


FYAHIS was a question on the construction of a will. The 
testator divided his property into fifteen shares—two 
shares to each of five sous; oue share each to four daughters ; 
and one share to the children of a daughter deceased ; with 
an option to the sons to pay to each of the daughters 30001. in 
lieu of their shares; but giving the father of the deceased 
daughter’s childreu an option whether to accept of this SOOO! 
or take his shave. The sous paid the daughters 3000), oman for 
Lueir 
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their shares ; the father of the children of the deceased daugh- 
ter insisted upon his share. The daughters were to have the 
interest for life, the capital at their deaths to go to their lawful 
heirs. There were two questions here=-Ist, Whether the sur- 
plus of the shares of the daughters, after paying their SOOO0l. 
each, belonged to the brothers only, or whether the children 
of the deceased daughter had not a right to an eleventh share 
of it? 2d,’ Whether the words lawful heirs did not give an 
absolute property to the daughters in their shares, and of 
course to the sons who purchased them, notwithstanding the li- 
mitation ? 

The chancellor decided, that the surplus belonged to the 
sons only; that in the daughters’ shares they had only a life- 
estate, remainder to their lawful heirs, and that lawful heirs here 
meant children. 





KING’s BENCH, December 7. 
Before Mr. Justice Bailey and a Special Jury. 
CHAMBERS ?. BROWN. 


THIS was an action to recover six different penalties on 
three transactions on renewals of a bill of exchange for 
3001. and on three transactions on renewals of a bill of ex- 
change for 350I. in each of which transactions usurious inte- 
rest, in the names of premium, commission, &c. had been ex- 
acted by a person of the name of Launcelot, as agent for the 
defendant, from a gentleman of the name of Slade, who had 
become a bankrupt, and on whose estate the plaintiff, a re- 
spectable banker, was the assignee. 

The attorney-general stated the case on the part of the plain- 
tiff. This was not an action similar to those which juries were 
accustoined to meet with in the hands of common informers. 
The plaintiff was a gentleman of the first respectability, who, 
from the cirenmstance of his being assignee on the estate of 
an unfortunate gentleman of the name of Slade, had an op- 
portunity of seeing that the most grievous extortion had been 
practised on the unfortunate bankrupt in some money dealings 
which he unluckiiy had with an agent of the defendant’s, the 
common mode of their dealings being, that, for an indulgence 
of two months, Mr. Siade should, besides the lawful interest, 
pay to the defendant a premium of ten per cent. in some in- 
stances, and eight per cent. in others, and to the agent a com- 
mission of five per cent. for every two months, besides two 
guineas for a warrant of attorney, stamps, &c. [twas from a 
conviction of the truth of this statement, and from a just in- 
dignation at such an abominable extortion, that the present 
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action was brought. On an application to the lord chancellor, 
the proof of the defendant’s debt,, which had been improvi- 
dently allowed under the commission, was, ordered to be ex- 
punged, and the bills and warrants of ‘attorney to be delivered 
up to the present plaintiff, The defendant bad died within 
these two days, but that circumstance did not preyent the pre- 
sent. action from proceeding, the cause having stood in the 
paper from the first day of the present sittings, and being there- 
fore to be understood as tried on that day, at which time the 
defendant was alive. ' 

Mr. Slade, who had formerly been a gentleman of fortune, 


‘which he had lost by some unfortunate speculations ia machi- 


nery, and who being a connoisseur in pictures, of which he 
had a considerable collection, did, by the advice of his friends, 
and among others. of Lord Kinnaird, then become a dealer in 
pictures, proved the case as stated by the attorney-general. 
He proved three different renewals of a bill for 200]. and of a 
bill for 3501. by a person of the naine of Launcelot, as agent 
for the defendant, on the first renewal of each of which there 
was paid, besides the legal interest, a premium of 10). per 
cent. for the defendant, a commission of 5]. per cent. to the 
agent, two guineas for a warrant of attorney, besides stamps ; 
and on the two after renewals, S$]. per cent. to the defendant, 
and the other charges as before; each of these six different 
payments being for renewals of two months each. 

Mr. Jervis addressed the jury for the defendant, but adduced 
no witnesses. 

After a very distinct charge by the learned judge, 

The jury, without hesitation, found a verdict for the plaintiff. 
Damages 58501. 





COURT of KING’s BENCH, WESTMINSTER, 
December 12. 
HUSTWICK v. JACKSON. 


THIS was an action brought to recover damages against 
the defendant, for a crue] and unmanly assault. 

Mr. Jekyli, as counsel for the prosecution, opened the case 
in a very able manner, stating the plaintiff to be the second 
mate of the ship Sinclair, an extra Indiaman, and the defen- 
dant the master and commander of that ship; that the defen- 
dant had taken frequent opportunities, during the voyage, to 
use the plaatitf ill, as well as all his other officers; but that, 
upon the homeward-bound passage, at Rio Janciro, he called 


the plaintiff into the cabin, and accused him with being a spy 
upon his actions, for the owner; and after calling him the most 
9 oppro- 
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opprobrious names, struck him several times in the face, fol- 
lowed him upon deck, and ordered the steward to bring up his 


pistols, which he not doing immediately he did it himself, and 


presenting one to the plaintiff, which was not charged, for him 
to take, be presented the other to the plaiatiff’s breast, whielx 
was loaded, and swore, if hedid:not take it'he would’shoot him 
dead, and esteem him a coward all this treatment being’ re- 
ceived by the plaintiff with great patience, he again repeatedly 
strock hin, and asked him how he liked it ? 

This statement was ably supported by Mr. Dias, the‘ firsts 
mate, Robert Shuter, the steward, aud William Rice, the car- 
penter, who were eye-witnesses of the crnelty and shameful 
conduct of the defendant. 

Mr. Garrow addressed the jury in mitigation of damages ; 
and after Lord Ellenborough had summed up the evidence, the 
jury retired, and then gave a verdict of 4001. 





Sheriff's Court, Thursday, December 14, 
SEDUCTION. 
SANDERS 0. DYSON. 


THIS was an inquisition to assess damages. 

Mr. Warren opened the case as counsel for the plaintiff. He 
stated that Mr: Saunders was a shop-keeper, at Watford, in 
Hertfordshire, and that the defendant, a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, ‘had become acquainted with the family in 1804 ; 
his daughter was at that time about 14 years: of age, and had 
just returned from school. The defendant professed an attach- 
ment to Miss Saunders, and was admitted by her parents as 
her suitor ; he was often forbid the house for improper coaduct 
(this was afterwards explained to mean not visiting regularly). 
In 1808, the lady came to town on a visit to a friend, and at 
this time the seduction took place. He had etfected it by a 
promise of marriage, which: promise he would not afterwards 
fulfil, unless the father gave 500), fortune. ' 

The fact of the seduction was proved in eyidence ; and it 
was also proved, that the defendant admitted he was worth from 
8001, to 10001. He was afterwards willing to marry the girl, 
and rely upon the father’s generosity as to fortune. After Miss 
Saunders was delivered ot a still-born child, he gave out, to 
save her character, that she was his wife. The gil had always 
a good character before the seduction, 

Mr. Scarlett addressed the jury in mitigation of damages, 
He dwelt particularly on the circumstance of the father’s im- 
prudence in permitting the plaintifl’s addresses to continue for 
such a Jength of time without coming to a conclusion, and de- 
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nied that the father was entitled to damages for the loss of his 
daughter's service, when the cause by which he lost that ser- 
vice originated when she was out of his protection. The 
Jearned counsel also contended, that the father had no right to 
damages for an injury which he might have prevented being 
made public by marrying bis daughter to the defendant, and 
which, it appeared, the defendant was willing to conceal, by 
declaring she was his wife. 

The under-sheriff summed up the evidence, and the jury 
found damages for the plaintiff 5001. 





Extract from the Jubilee Sermon, preached October 25, 1809, by 
the Rev. John Hewlett, B. D. Morning Preacher to the Found- 
ling Hospital, and Lecturer of the United Parishes of St. Ve- 
dast Foster and St. Michael-le-Quern. 


} OWEVER common the lawless indulgence of vicious 

passions may be amongst us, and though some transgres- 
sions seem to mark the present times, as distinct from others ; 
yet the fair page that shall hereafter record the virtues of 
George the Third, will not be sullied by one licentious act, 
frow which the adulterer may derive the least countenance, or 
the thoughtless and profligate plead any excuse, for the pursuit 
of sensual and promiscuous pleasures. 

It is of incalculable advantage to the public morals of a 
country, when every man enjoys the opportunity of looking 
up to the highest example, and of seeing the best model for 
‘the regular performance of his duties towards God and towards 
man, whether public, or private; whether they ‘respect him as 
a husband, a father, and a friend ; or merely as a member of 
civilized society. 

But the virtues of our gracious sovereign have not been left 
entirely to their own silent operation. Oa various occasions, 
where authority could reach, it has been exerted with con- 
siancy and effect. In his court there bas been, what every 
maw should enforce in bis own house, not only a strict atten- 
tention to decorum ; but every thing bas been checked and 
discountenanced, that could lead to: improprieties of conduct, 
and tend, through the médium of fashion, to deprave the man- 
ners of the people. Winle, therefore, almost every individual 
in very large circles has shared the gracious favour of his so- 
vereign, and experienc ed the most flattering condescensions, it 
has been thoroughly understood, that no one was to obtrude 
on the royal presence, any thing in dress or deportment, offen- 
sive to that dignity, and purity, which he has always endea- 
youred to maintain within the walls of his palace. And it is 
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owing to the exemplary conduct of his majesty, under divine 
prov ide nee, as muc h, perhi ips, aS to any one specific cause, that 
the aeniee ion of foreign manners, and of foreign vices, has 
not spread more wide ly among us; and, with ne: glect, or con- 
tempt of parc produced the utter corruption of public mo- 
rals. 

It is truly +> be deplored, that so many persons, whose rank 
and fortune give them great influence in society, should dis- 
cover such fondness, sucli a marked predilection for the lan- 
cuage, iashions, and customs of our enemies, as though we 
nad no character of our own to maintain, or lose. It extends 
almost to every thing; and has already led, in a great degree, 
to the depravation of our native tongue; but itis in no in- 
stance, perhaps, more conspicuous, than in the eagerness witit 
which it adopts, or prescribes, the model of our places of pub- 
lic entertainment, and gives those facilities to vice and intrigue, 
witich, in some cases, tay open the first doors to seduction, 
which are calculated to screen or perpetuate the infamous 
practices of others, and, by a sort of exhibition, half public 
and half concealed, familiarise the minds of all to scenes and 
objects, which, to use the words of our great moral poct, 
“ They first endure, then pity, then embrace.” That this ex- 
cessive love of imitation, which is but a slavish passion at best, 
should run so strongly in favour, also, of that peculiar nation, 


which first depraved, and has since subverted a great part of 


the civilized world ; a nation which envies, hates, and would 
destroy us, secMs alimost as prepostcrous as the it gnorance at id 
folly of those semi-barbarians, who are said, in their abject 
fear, to worsltip the Devil. 


AN EVENING RAMBLE. 


FT*HE shepherd’s pipe sweetly sounded in the vale below, ac- 
i companied by the artless notes of the rosy milk-maid, 
who rested her fragrant pail on a neighbouring style, as I de- 
scended the hill leading irom my humble cottage, to taste the 
sweetness of the evening breeze. My faithful Clio, the only 
companion of my walk, gambolled on before me, as [ struck 
into the most unfrequented path; and sought in solitude to 
ease my oppressed heart of its load of sorrows. Ambition had 
planted her sharpest thorns in my bosom, and filled my mind 
with ideas of imaginary greatness. ‘The gilded palace sof the 
great, their gaudy equipages, aud a long train of splendid 
images, Ov es ied my thouglits too much to observe the beauti- 
ful scenery which surrounded me ; and [ was impious enough 
iy repine at the decrees of providence, who had placed me in 
an 
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an humbler sphere of life, than that, in which I was foolish 
enough lo suppose, [ should enjoy perfect felicity 

Immersed in gloomy reflections, | had wandere od to a consi- 
derable distance, when the loud chiming of the village clock 
warped me of the lateness of the hour, and [ prepared to re- 
tura home, when my attention was arrested by what I had not 
before observed—two meadicant children slee ping on a mossy 
bank by the hedge side; the pale beams of Cynthin, who had 
by this time risen, discovered their rosy countenances glowing 
with healih and beauty. ‘The arm of the litle boy was thrown 
round his sister (for such I supposed her to be,) and his flaxen 
hair fell in luxuriant ringlets over her white neck, while the 
evening zephyr sported among the tattered apparel which 
scarcely covered their little forms. Peacefully they slept, the 
smile of content dimpled their cherub faces, and happiness 
seemed to spread her snow-white pinions o’er the massy bed of 
these children of want. What an impression did this scene 
make on my mind! the sense of my impiety rushed forcibly to 
my thoughts, as [ suryeyed the scene around me. I felt how 
deeply I had erred in repining at the will of my Creator, who 
had given me more than a sufficiency, while the babes who lay 
before me had no roof to cover them but the starry heavens, 
no bed but the cold damp ground. I sank on my knees beside 
them—Sicep on, sweet children! [ exclaimed ; for innocence 
wants no safeguard, aud that Almighty Power, without whose 
peraussion not a sparrow falls to the ground, shall protect your 
infant slum bers, and watch over your ‘safety. You have taughit 
me a lesson I never shall forget. Never again, oh Power Su- 
preme! will [ dare murmur at thy divine will, or Jet the sigh 
of discontent heave my bosom. My humble dwelling shall 
be open to the child of misery, and the litile 1 have, I will share 
with the unfortunate. Pomp and grandeur shall no longer fill 
my mind with restless wishes, for [ know that 


All the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, : 
Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 


Eveter. J F, J. 





PRESENT STATE ef NAPLES, 


wi EVER for nerly approached the city of Naples, if 
f  wossessed of a liberal education, felt himself’ trans»orted 
with a variety of the most Se sensations, on treading 
und, 
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These pleasing illusions are now vanished; and a very diffe- 
rent scene presents itself to the eye and the heart of the cu- 
rious traveller. Below the aacient Anxur, you observe several 
picquets, at different stations; at Cicero’s grave you may ima- 
gine that you still hear the loud resounding thunders of the siege 
of Gaeta; and at Baia, the circumstance of having been com- 
pelled to relinquish Capri, will not afford a friend to England 
the most agreeable recollections. As to the Elysian Fields, 
their once celebrated beauties have Jost their powers of fasci- 
nation; before you can reach them, you are obliged to pass 
the, gibbets, where the unfortunate briganti are hanging by 
half-dozens; in short, every scene around is so much altered 
frou its former poetical character, that you feel chilled, and 
look in vain for those original features, so much adored and 
beloved by the muses. 

It must, however, be confessed, that better order is preserved 
now than formerly. At night the streets are well lighted, even 
when the moon, no where mote resplendent than here, dis- 
plays her silver lamp in the cloudjess heavens. And in the 
Surada di Toledo, one of the most beautfal streets of the city, 
which formerly presented the tumultuous appearance of a per- 
petual fair, you may now walk or ride without interruption, the 
market people being ordered to different new and regular mar- 
ket-places, 

W hvever has seen the former state of the Strada di Toledo, 
would not, however, be displeased to re-view that scene of un- 
puralled confusion, The sacrifices of every season were offered 
on this altar of abundance; whatever the earth or the sea af- 
forded from their bosoms, whatever the air or sun had produced 
for the gratification of the most luxurious palates, was here 
seen. in a profusion calculated to excite astonishment. The 
Strada di Toiedo was exhausted a hundred times in a day; 
und a hundred times, nay every moment, a power which 
seemed to operate like a magic charm, replenished it with a 
new and surprising abuncapee; in short, in less than an hour, 
in this one street, you might have found every requisite for fur- 
nishing the most sumptuous and exgu isite entertainments, for 
@ constant succession of almost innumerable guests. 

However, this Strada still retains some éntertaining features; 
and notwithstanding the interference of tie messengers of the 
police, admonishing the sellers to withdraw to the market- 
places; attached to the ground on which they were so long ac- 
customed to encamp, many rup the risk of punishment by steal- 
ing a temporary retura to their old stations, where, even at 
present, they may be certain of the readiest sale. 

The price of provisions has been said to have risen very high 
noder th present system, bul it there any truth in the assere 
tiun, it uost probably relates ouly to fish; for as the fiihermen 
are 
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are obliged every day to take out fresh cards of permission to 
go a fishing, and as they are not allowed to run out beyond 
certain marks, aor to set off earlier, nor return later, than cer- 
tain hours announced by the signal guns, it is natural to sup- 
pose that they must often lose the best seasons and opportuni 
tics for following their occupation with success. 

You might have imagined, that after the interdiction of all 
manner of communication with Sicily, oranges would have 
been scarcer; bat Naples, and the surrounding country, afford 
such quantities of oranges, leuions, and other tiuits, that the 
scarcity has been very inconsiderable, if at all perceptible. 
The fruits of Messina having hitherto enjoyed the preference, 
the luxuriant produce of the environs of Naples only wanted 
an opportunity for sale; and though the Neapolitans say of 
the Messina fruits, sone piu dolce, yet the difference is so trifling 
that a foreigner couid scaicely distinguish it. 

The abundance of vegetables which came to market in the 
year i808 was truly astonishing; and indeed any kind of ves 
getables may be had here, almost throaghout the vear, and are 
particularly plentiful from March to December. ‘ite French, 
who prize their dear Paris and its environs beyond ali other 
places, are nevertheless forced to confess, that there is only 
“ one Naples:” even the minister of the afiairs of the king- 
dom, in his report of the state of the nation for 1807 and 1808, 
published in March, 1808, calls the country unique, in point of 
situation and fertility. 

Yet, in this most luxuriant region, where nature seems lavish 
of her bounty, you will observe a degree of poverty, perhaps 
unequalled in any other European country, pervade the gene- 
ral classes of society. ‘The real misery, however, is not to be 
judged of by what is seen in public, for where is there a coun- 
try where poor and idle vagabonds are not to be found in the 
streets? itis in private, where real distress reigns attended by 
want, and all its train of horrors. Much of this is owing ta 
the secularization of the convents and monasteries, for very 
great numbers of the poor were accustomed to receive their 
soups and dinners from ‘the charitable mhabitants of the cloi- 
sters,and the snppression of so many religious houses, occa- 
ssoned murmurs deep and loud, the result of a despair unat- 
teuded by either riots or excesses. With regard to the nobi- 
lity, the greater part of that class, and the other superior ranks, 
who were rich proprietors, being borne down by the weight of 
taxes und contributions, and unable to reimburse themselves 
for their losses by following any particular branch of industry, 
are wretchedly involved in debt, and many of them cannot 
cénceal the most deplorable poverty. On the other hand, as ts 
geherally the case in all revolutions, several of the lower classes 
have risen to opulence, and Joll in their coaches, while others, 
long 
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long accustomed to ride in coaches, are now obliged to move 
very humbly on foot. Lnsiances of this nature, are not, how- 
ever, sirikinuiy frequent. 

The Neapolitans have certainly been reduced to a better 
state of order than formerly. ‘That nataral vivacity for which 
they were peculiarly distinguished, and which appeared so 
striking to every observer, has given way to an appearance of 


reserve aud tear—that fear, however, is nota sensation of 


slavish apxiety, but rather the result of « cautious judgment, 
arising from the natural perspicuity of a sharp-sighted people. 
That great advantages have been derived from the system 
pursued by the present government, must be allowed by every 
person who gives credit to the official report of the minister, 
according to which the number of robberies has diminished 
one-third, and of murders two-thirds, siuce the oecupation of 
the country by the French. 

ft would be a great pity, if the natural bon homme and 
original naivelé of the true Neapolitan, in short, his peculiar 
national character of mind, should be entirely lost, which 
seems to become the case more and more every day, though 
it can scarcely be supposed, that any external circumstances, 
operating upon a nation, should have so decided an effect on 
the national character, It is very difficult to bend any people 
to the adoption of foreign manners, or give them a foreign 
turn of mind. It is that originality of character, arising from 
the advantages of soil and climate, which the Neapolitans 
derive from natute, which will oppose the greatest obstacle to 
the admission of foreign intrusions, 

Two points bave been remarked as the most striking traits in 
the character of the Neapolitans, viz. their vehement passions ; 
and the coolness of mind with which they contrive their plans 
of vengeance. Both points seem to cast a dark shade upon 
their character; but in reality, they prove no more, than that 

_this people possess the origina! qualities of a noble and power- 
ful nation. On a slender enquiry it will be impossible to 
refuse the Neapolitans our esteem, notwithstanding their real 
or apparent faults, oa considering them in the various points 
of view in which they «re represented in the latest histories. 

ln comparing them with their neighbours, they are distin- 
guished from them by a natural gaiety and ceaseless activity. 
Iu ali bis misery, the Neapolitan will not yield to despair ; there 
always remains ap energetic spark of anmnation in bin, which 
glows in secret, an | oltca suddenly revives into a fame ? when 
it seems entirely extinguished ; iike the vegetative power in 
the vine-branch after it bas been stripped of its leaf. Very 
often you behold him deprived of all, and reduced to the ul- 
most want and misery, yet supporting all his privations with a 
dignity which claims respect. Even ou observing those mix 
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serable wretches,. formerly called lazzaroni, you would be in- 
duced to suppose, they had never expericnced any difficulties, 
or disasters, so proudly, and with such a contemptuous look of 
indifference, do they seem to regard the world and their 
existence. 

The attachment of this people to its former government is 
peculiarly striking, though they openly acknowledge its nu- 
merous imperfections : though the taxes increased every year ; 
though the personal expenses of their sovereiga were enor 
mous and oppressive ; and though the wickedness of the 
government was not only conspicuous, but notorious ; yet no 
where could there exist less apprehensions of an approaciing 
revolation. The sensations produced by the impossidiiity of 
fulfilling their promises to Queen Caroline, were of the most 
poignant nature ; but the violence of ticic emotions, by 
degrees, subsided into a calmer state of feelings. 

In the year 1805, when Bonaparte had evacuated Tarento, 
and withdrawn his troops, the unanimous prayer of the people, 
as if animated by one voice and spirit, was, “ That it might 
please God to moderate the passioas of the queen ;” and yet 
after the cousequeaces had justified their apprehensions, and 
they had every right to consider themselves as the viciiins of a 
mistaken policy, they would have still continued exert 
themselves to the utmost of their power for their old governi- 
ment, had there been the smallest probability of success. 

The conspiracies discovered in Calabria, and even in the 
city of Naples itself, are sufficient to demonstrate of what 
exertions the people would have been capable, had they beea 
blest with a wise and equitable government. ‘Time has fully 
unveiled the transactions of the former government, and yet a 
strong party still remains attac hed to the old dynasty. Ferdi- 
nand and Caroline have, indeed, reason to remember Naples 
with sentiments of affection and feelings of regret : a people, 
like the Neapolitans, and a fidelity equal to their’s, they never 
will find again. 

All the excesses which formerly prevailed at Naples, were 
but the natural consequences of a bad government, and a 
detective police ; for bad a different system been adopted, the 
people would have been managed -with little or no difficulty : 
and indeed it is impossible, that any people could have 
manifested so sincere an attachment to their @overnment, 
Without possessing an abundant portion of Lon hon 





FE L A b. 


HE Rev. Dr Hall, provost of Trinity College, presented 
the following letter, with samples of tlax fiom ragwort 
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and broom, to the Dublin society, which may be considered as 
a valuable improvement :— 
“ St. Martin’s-lune, 137, London, 
November 16, 1809. 

“ T have been induced, during my leisure hours, to investi- 
gate the nature and use of our common, but neglected plants, 
and broom amongst the rest ; and the consequence is, that in 
the upper branches of .broom of all kinds, I find a considerable 
quantity of flax, of which the enclosed are specimens in a 
rough state. 

“ To procure flax,from broom, the twigs, or former year's 
branches, must be steeped for two ox three weeks, according to 
the heat of the season, in stagnant water, or boiled for an hour, 
or thereabout, in water. This done, the,flax comes freely from 
the twigs ; and, where there is no machinery for the purpose, 
may be easily peeled or stripped off by children at any time, 
when not quite dry, in the same way that hemp is peeled from 
the stalks. And what adds to the value of the discovery of 
broom flax is, that on being cleared of the flax, and steeped 
some time in boiling water, the twigs or wood become tough 
and beautifully white, and worth frem a shilling to eighteen 
pence per pound for making carpet, brooms, Xc. 

“ When gtripped from the, twigs, the flax requires only to be 
washed well in cold water, then wrung, shaken well, and hung 
out to dry, previous to its being sent off to the paper manufac- 
- turers, &c. where it will, be always sure to find a ready market 
at a certain rate per pound. 

“ The white of the inclosed specimens is the common rag- 
wort, a considerable ,quautity of which | observed in many 
parts of Ireland ; but, though it is a beautiful article, and may 
be applied to many practical purposes, yet, so far as L have 
discovered, it will, not pay for the trouble in procuring it. 
There is something uncommonly beautiful in the fibres of 
miallows of all kinds, particularly the malva sylvestris. There 
is a good deal of flax in all kind of rushes, evidently calculated, 
in an eminent degree, for making paper; but lL have not yet 
been able to discgver a cheap method of separating it from the 
thin, gicen, outer cuat that surrounds it. , 

“ Tam, &c. 
“ J.,HALL.” 
To the Rev. Dr. Hall,, Provost, T. C. D. 





REFLECTION. 


F figo E is one of the most valuable talents committed to our 
care, and the due improvement of it is a mark of real 
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MANCHINEL TREE. 


Sie manchinel tree grows near the sea, in a sandy soil, in 
almost every island in the Mest Indies, It is commonly 
about the sizeof a large orchard apple-tree, and bears an 
apple of the bigness of the pippin, and, as far as appearance 
goes, exactly like one—but woe to any one whom ignorance 
may tempt to eat thereof, as the whole of itis of the most cor- 
rosive nature: the leaves are equally poisonous; and I have 
myself, when I was first at Barbadoes, felt their disagreeable 
quality, by having my hands. completely blistered (as from 
scalding water) by the drops of rain which fell from the leaves 
of one of them, under which [ had taken shelter, to avoid a 
sudden shower 

At the same island, in 1796, a soldier of the royal Irish ar- 
tillery, named M‘Dermott, in cutting some branches off one 
of these trees to boil his kettle, the milky sap flew in his face ; 
and some of it getting into his eyes, he was confined to the 
hospital for upwards of three months, and his sight with great 
difficulty preserved to him, not without leaving strong marks 
of ihe virulence of the poison. I could mention many more 
instances, some of them rather ludicrous—as when, in imita- 
tion of the ancients, leaves have been used for paper. No- 
thing grows beneath its deadly shade, not a blade of grass is 
to be seen near it, no beast ever takes shelter under its boughs, 
nor do the fowls of heaven ever alight on its branches, no in- 
sect ever crawls on its trunk; all that in nature are governed 
by instinct shun it as their bane; man only, left to blind igno- 
rance, ever suffers from its effect. Whether the account of 
the upas tree of Java be fabulous or not, the manchinel fully 
proves, that similar v¢ getable poisons are in nature; and what 
may be a fable in the east, is reduced to a disagreeable truth 
in the west. 


> 


CORNAR O. 


TFEHIS celebrated Venetian, who wrote on the utility of an 
abstemious regimen, was, ‘till his fortieth year, tormented 
with maladies that embittered his existence. He at length re- 
solved to change his mode of living, and in one year after the 
observance of the temperate plan, his complaint entirely disap- 
peared, nor had he ever afterwards occasion to have recourse 
to medicine. He continued healthful and chearful, to his 
eightieth ycar, retaining so perfectly his mental and corporeal 
facuities, that he affirmed be could, at that age, perform most 
of those things that he had been accustomed to do ia his youth, 
He died quietly in his chair, but little harassed either with sick- 
hess or pain, in 1031. 
Vol. 49. 75 Answer, 
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SONNET, 
WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN. 


pepe! to thee my muse, an artless lay, 
Breathes from her oaten reed, if Phoebe deign 
To listen, whilst no mimic notes I play 

Inspis’d by adulation! Idle strain! 
Tho’ where the roseate nymphs of fancy stray 
Amidst poetic landscapes I survey 

Thy form still brighter than the blooming traln ; 
Yet, with no soothing song thy heart to please 

My verse shall point, where flutters down yon glade 

Thy comrade VANITY! ‘To cach light breeze 

Swells her gay robe, affd o’er its floating shade 

Dances her eye! Ah! rather, lovely maid, 
From sweet SIMPLICITY, ask genuine ease! 








THE FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY. 


T wasa friar of orders gray, 
Walk’d forth to tell his beads; 
And he met with a lady fair, 
Clad in a pilgrim’s weeds. 


** Now, Christ thee save, thou reverend friar! 
I pray thee tell to me, 

If ever at yon holy shrine 
My true love thou didst see ?”” 


€* And how should I know your true love, 
From many another one?”’ 
** Oh! by his cockle-hat, and staff, 
And by his sandal shoon : 


But chiefly by his face and mien, 

* That were so fair to view ; 

His flaxen locks, that sweetly cusl’d, 
And eyes of lovely blue.” 


** O lady, he is dead and gone! 
Lady, he’s dead and gone! 

And at his head a green grass turf, 
And at his heels a stone. 


Within these holy cloisters long 
He languish’d, and he died, 
Lamenting of a lady’s love, 
And plaining of her pride. 
Here bare him barefac’d on his bier 
Six proper youths and tall, 
And many a tear bedew’d his grave 
Within yon kirk-yard, wall.” 
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*© And art thou dead, thou gentle youth? 
And art thou dead and gone? 

And didst thou die for love of me? 
Break, cruel heart of stone!” 


*¢ Oh! weep not, lady! weep not so; 
Some ghostly comfort seek ; 

Let not vain sorrow rive thy heart, 
Nor tears bedew thy cheek.” 


*¢ Oh! do not, do not, holy friar, 
My sorrow now reprove; 

For I have lost the sweetest youth 
That e’er won lady’s love, 


And now, alas! for thy sad loss 
I’|] evermore weep and sigh: 

For thee I only wish’d to live, 
For thee I wish to die.” 


‘¢ Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 
Thy sorrow is in vain: 

For violets pluck’d the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again. 


Our joys as winged dreams do fly, 
Why then-should sorrow last ? 
Since grief but aggravates thy loss, 

Grieve not for what is past.” 


** Oh! say not so, thou holy friar; 
I pray thee, say not so: 

For since my true-love died for me, 
*Tis meet my tears shonid flow. 


And will he ne’er more come again ? 
Will he ne’er come again? 

Ah! no he is dead, and laid in his grave, 
For ever to remain. 


His check was redder than the rose, 
The comeliest youth was he: 

But he is dead, and laid in his grave: 
Alas, and woe is me!” 


‘¢ Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever: 

One foot on sea and one on land, 
To one thing constant never. 


Hadst thou been fond, he had been false, 
And left thee sad and heavy ; 

For young men ever were fickle found, 
Since summer trees were leafy.” 


** Now say not so, thoa holy friar, 
I pray thee say not so! 

My love he had the truest heart : 
Oh he was ever true! 


And art thou dead, thou much lov’d youth, 
And didst thou die for me? 

Then farewell home! for evermore 
A pilgrim I will be! 


But first upon my true-love’s grave 
My weary limbs Ill lay, ' 


And 
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And thrice I'll kiss the green-grass turf 
That wraps his breathless clay.” 

























Yet stay, fair lady; rest awhile 
Beneath this cloister wall: 

See thro’ the hawthorn blows the cold wind, 
And drizzly rain doth fall.” 


«« Oh! stay me not, thou holy friar; 
Oh stay me not, j pray! 

No drizzly rain that falls on me, 
Can wash my fault away.” 


«© Yet stay, fair lady, turn again, 
And dry those pearly tears ; 

For see, beneath this gown of gray, 
Thy own true-love appears. 


Here forc’d by grief, and hopeless love, 
These holy weeds I sought ; 

And here, amid these lonely walls, 
To end my days I thought. 





But haply (for my year of grace 
Is not yet past away,) 
Might I still hope to win thy love, 
o longer would I stay.” 


** Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 
Once more unto my heart: 

For since I have found thee, Jovely youth, 
We never more will part.” | 


END OF THE FORTY-NINTH VOLUME. 





James Langdon, Printer, Sherborne. 
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Bounty, fate of the crew of that ship, 
£53. 

Prazil trade, 566. 

Brutality punished, 497. 
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deserbed, 121. 
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Dallas, Counsellor, character of, 885. 

Dardanelles, description of the, 495. 

Death, extraordinary cause of, 797. 
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Devil Tavern, London, 636. 
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Dog, sagacity of a, 514. 

Drew, Mr. memoir of, 525. 
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Dun, ongin of that word, 37. 
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Elison, Vir. his singular escape from 
France, 711. 

Elizabeth, Queen, ier reception at Nor- 
wich, 811. 

Encyclopedy, 897. 

England, champion of, 996. 

English policy, singular account of 951. 
remarkable escape of an English pri- 
soner trom France, 988. 

Enigmas, 238, #58, 418, 438, 458, 658, 
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58, 198, 438, 458, 518, $78, 618, 658, 
838, 878, 998. 

Entellus ape described, 451. 

Epitaphs, 77, 357, 995. 

Eta, recent eruption of Mount, 555. 

Evemng ramble, 1030. 

Ewe, sagacity of a, 1. 


F. 
Fair prodigal, 101. 
Fairlop fair and oak, 597. 
Family wine, recipe tor making, 496. 
Farmer, character of a mock, 513. 
Fashions, 35, 125, 212, 293, 371, 549, 
ot, 727, BO9, 910, 987. 
Fence, invisible one described, 884. 
Ferguson, Emma, a tale, 391. 
Petter-lane, 156. 
Fiax, from ragwood and broom, 1035. 
Floating island, account of, 308. 
light deseribed, 581. 
Forged notes, 736. 
Fox, character of the late Mr. Charles, 
of Bristol, 309, 
France, gold mines, in, 3-45. 

Fraternal afiection, 796. 
French burr-stones, 877. 
17th century, 1015. 
Fruit-trees, Chinese method of raising, 

136. 
Frugality, remarkable, 517. 
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Galileo, 716. 

Gallantry, distinguished, 155. 

Gardenstone, memoirs of the late Lord, 
447, 461. 

Garrow, Counsellor, his character, 879. 

Gay, enquiry respecting, 436. 

Glasse’s cookery, 956. 

Gloves, on the antiquity and use of, 169. 

Glow-worm, the, 815. 

Goadby, Samuel, esq. memoirs of the 
late, 581. 

Godoy, Don Manuel, account of, 52. 

Good-nature, on, 933. 

Guinea, its interior parts described, 191. 


H. 

Harcourt, Earl, character of, 411. 

Hawes, memoiis of Dr. 721, 746, 769, 
781. 

Hay and corn, on harvesting in wet wea- 
ther, 221. 

Haydn, the great musician, sketch of, 
654. 

Herculaneum, 556. 

Heroism, astonishing act of, 250. 

Hindoo missionary, 176. chief, 754. 

Hitchens, character of the late Rev. 
Malachi, 586. 

Holland, melancholy consequences of 
the late inundations there, 311. 
sketches of, 355, 368, 382. 

Horn, curious drinking, 557. 

Human lite, miseries of, 816. 

Hyena, description of the spotted, 317. 

Hydrophobia, 428. 





I. 
Images, on the makers of in the middle 
ages, 610. 
Imperial air corporation, 790. 
Inglis, Esther, her exquisite writing, 896. 
Intemperance, fatal effects of, 561. 
fonian islands, described, 1009. 
[rish peasants, their method of spend- 
ing Sunday, 83. humanity, 966. 


Italian singers, G73. 
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James, Captain, heroie conduct of, 614. 
Jealousy, tragical ettects of, 165, 189. 


Jesuits, drowning of the scuate of, 193. 








Joseph's square, 1 Vienna, 15. 
Journal extraordinary, 70 
Jubilee im 1809, 655. extract from a 


sermon on, LO 


Kentish fortifications, 7 


King's birth-day ceremonial, 17 1. 


Lambert, life of that ext: 


man, Mr, Danicl, 615 
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Lancaster, John de, and Amelia Jones, 
601, 631, 668, 685, 705, 729, 750, 765, 
787, 802, 825, 866. 

Lark sloop of war, loss of the, 965. 

Lasaile, sketch of General, 775. 

Letter-box, the, 2, 81, 123, 145, 181,229, 
261, 305, 372, 407, 453, 441, 465, 509, 
VODs 

Literary composition, 456. premiums, 

492. 

Littie Marian, a tale, 531, 545. 

Locust ty 965. 

Loire, beautiful scenery along its banks, 
7o1. 

London, amusements in, 41. lord mzy- 
ors of, 597. literature, 409. commou- 
council men, 588. 

Longevity, 276, 681. 

Long-pack, a tale, 881, 907, 924. 

Lord, Ny, origin of giving thai title to 
a deformed man, 9, 

Lost letter, 1016. 

M. 

Magnet, sintular cure by the, 116. 

Magnus, remarkable retarn of the vir 
sitors of the church of St..515. 

Manchinel tree described, 1037. 

Manufactures au lagricuiture, compara- 
tive national advantages of, 112. 

Marine vegetables, on, and the icy 
crust formed on glass windows, 493. 

Marriage life, 297. 

Marybone gardens, 677. 

Mary, queen of Scots, account of her 
execution, 153. 
Massoolah boat, 114. 
Matrimony reversed at Metelin, 138. 
Melville, Lord, account of the loss of 

that sl 135 

Vietem 

Minstreis, celebration of the assembly 
of the, 511. 

Miranda, General, narrative of the suf 
ferines of the crews of two schoo- 
ners which formed part of his squas 
dron, 251, 251, 867, 1. 

Moira, lite of Earl, 597. 

Monjouick, account of its capture, 501, 

Monteath Salmonet’s nobility, 1017. 

Montesquieu, 957. 

Moore, General Sir John, the duke of 
York’s clegant tribute of respect to 
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his memory, 126. biography of Sir 
John, 244, 263, 286. ejaculations at 
his grave, ZOY. his monument, 717, 
hits brother's aecount of ints last mo- 
ments, OL), Glo. 


Mortality alariing, 572. 


N. 
Naples, present state of, 10351, 
Neott’s description of the windaas of 
the church of St. 171. 
Nevwfouadiand 
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Newfoundland fishery, mode of con- 
ducting, the, 23. 

New year, on the, 50. 

New Zealand, confinement, 117. 

Noon of night, 757. 

North Wales, recent improvements in, 
429. 


iv I 





oO. 
Obsolete expressions, 837. 
Opie, on the paintings of Mr. 336. 
Oran otan and chimpanzee, account of 
the, 968. 
Orthography, specimens of, 676, 897. 
Ossitied man, the, 877. 


P. 

Paradise grakle, 716. 

Parisian hterary institutions, Lay 

Parliamentary reform on, 521. plan of, 
1. 

Parsons, character of the late Mr. John 
White, 201. 

Penwith, longevity of, 681. 

Petticoat-lane, 550. 

Pheasant, the, 784. 

Phenomena, remarkable, in Italy, 929. 

Plants, methods of gaining exact re- 
presentations of, 616. 

Plumbers, glaziers, and painters, cau- 
tions to, 755. 

Poker, curious experiments with a red- 
hot, 173. 

Poland, right of nobility in, 228. 

Poor Jewry-street, 596. 

Poor’s-rate, 677. 

Portugal, wretched state of the inns 
there, 195. 

Potatoes, best method of cooking, 2°4. 
improved method of propagating, 
576. 

Pride, on, 277, 837. 

-—— the anthor of perseverance 
ror, 928. 

Profusion, crumb of, 425. 

Provisions, prices of, 637, 


in er- 


Q. 
Quaker’s yearly epistle, 563. 
Quebec, deserption of the inhabitants 


of, 114 

Queen's birth-day, method of cclebra- 
ting, #5. 

Question 77, 137, 197, 257, 317 7, 
397, 417,477, 557,617, 717, 797,857, 
O17, 967. answers to, 117, 217, 497, 
577, 677, 737, B17, Jar 

R. 

Rambonillet Castle described, 841. 

Kebuses, 18, 58, 78, ' 11 138, 158, 
198, 218, 3, BAR, 318,37 By 
8, 458, 478, , O18, DGG, 298, Hoy 
O18, 678, OOB, 718, TSB, 795, 775, 
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797, 818, 838, 858, 878, 898, 918, 938, 
958, 995, 1017. answers to, 18, 38, 
98, 118, 138, 178, 198, 218, 238, 258, 
298, 318, 358, 398, 438, 478, 49% 
558, 578, 598, 638, 658, 678, 698, 7 718, 
538, 7 8,778,797, $38, 858, 878, 898, 
918, 958, 958, 978, 997, 1018. 

Reflections, 16, 177, 277, 437, 556, 756, 
777, 876, 1017, 1036. 

Revolted slaves, account of a republic 
of, 6 

Richard IT. account of his last days 
and death, 61, 89, 106, 128. 

Richard III. character of, 36. 

Rising, early, 517. 

Romish superstition, 597. 

Russians, their manners and amuse- 
nents, 401. 





» 538, 


Sailor, the old, ‘ 321, 3.46. 
Samaritan society, 477. 
Sanctuary, the, 951. 
Saragossa, the siege of, 541, 385. 
Sea, encroachments on the, 828. 
Sensibility, on, 901. 
Seward, Miss Anne, 413. 
Shakespeare’s Taming the Shrew, ori- 
gin of, 443. 
Shrikes, 757. 
Shuckburgh, Miss, and Lieutenant 
Sharpe, melancholy catastrophe, 421. 
Sign-boards, comical, 157. 
Silk- -shops, 637. 
Singhs and Sik’hs, description of the, 
941. 
Sleep, remarkable susceptibility in, 
77. 

Small-pox case, remarkable, 111. 

Smyrna, extensive commerce of, 975. 

Snake-stones, 054. 

Sophia, complaint on the death of, 715. 

Sp: un, specimen of its riches, 75. miili- 
tary view of the frontier of that na 
tion and Portugal, 105. causes of 
the overthrow of the monarchy of, 
8350, 648. 

Sportsmen, caution to, 37. 

Spy, description of a, 617. 

Stanhope, character of the late Hon. 
Major Cirarles, 535. 

Albert, death-bed of, and consola- 

tions of virtue, 64. 

St. Pant’s, 09 

Suicide, on, 870. recent melancholy, 
v.). 

Summer, in the country, 481. 

Sydney Town described, 661, 887, 902, 
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ynals, $01. 


Telegraphic si 


Titel im acandie, 6. 
Throat, remedy fur a sore, 17 
Fit for tat » il? 
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Tongue 4, 
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Tongues, gift of, 891. 

Tornado, remarkable one at Cirences- 
ter, 594. 

Tower of London, 357. 

Travelling, swift, 593. 

Trials, interesting, 10, 245, 270, 293, 
410, 414, 426, 486, 523 
601, 693, 708, 724, 
1025. 


507 , GOB, G3, 
94, N67, 1001, 








V. 

Vacation, the, 671. 

Verses. A shipwreck, 19. on the death 
of an amiable but unfortunate fe- 
male, who lately died for love, 20. 
to the moon, ibid. Sherborne Mer- 
cury’s newsmen’s address, 21. winter 
song, 39. on a sigh, ibid. on indo- 
lence, 40. on the soldiers being de- 
prived of their cues, ibid. the family 
picture, 59. a Christmas piece, 60. 
moon light piece, 79. December, 80. 
epigrams, 80. winter, 99. to death, 
ibid. on seeing a view of Plenlim- 
mon, in Wales, 100. virtue, 119. on 
the dawn of day, ibid. ballad, 120. 
lines written during a dark and tem- 
pestaons night, 139. lines written 
after reading an account of the pro- 
gress of the French in Spain, with my 
child sitting beside me, 140. ode 
written at the beginning of the pre- 
sent winter, 159. warrior’s tomb, 
160. to the river Nith, ibid. on a 
miser, ibid. village burials, 161, 168, 
205, 225. ode written on my 5th 
birth-day, February 5, 1809, 179. to 
Eliza, 180. fragment, ibid. epigrams, 
180, 260, 280, 580, 600, 800, 840. 
on the death of a fellow-soldier, 199. 
on the remains of Allington Castle, 
#00., the farewell, ibid. sonnets, 200. 
on reason, 219. the peaceful rustic, 
220. on the death of J. Weech, esq. 

39. on a birth-day, 240. to Delia, 

ibid. Eldan and Myra, a rural tale, 

259, 279. lines written on the banks 

of the Parret, 299. epitaphs, 500. 

sonnets, 319, 618, 700, 779, 960, 1000, 

1039. Susan’s lamentation, 519. spring, 

320, 339, 419. on mdependence, 520. 

-yening, 310. grave of King Arthur, 

359, 379. home, 360. on the late un- 

commonuiy severe weather, 399. 

breathings of grace, 400. female 

tongue, ibid. to the snow drop, 420. 

faith, an ode, 459. Nancy of Nor- 

wich, 440. to modesty, 459. on Wil- 
liam Sommers, an aged person, ibid. 
ov hearmg the bell toll for a young 
lady, 460. the senses, ibid. to Cyn- 
thia, iad. on Matilda, 479. on Miss 

Shuckbureh, 460. the poet, 499, 

dismissal of Bacchus, 500. May, ibid. 
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war, 519. the hatchment, or friend’s 
mistake, 520. morning scene from a 
mountain, 539. songs, 539, 780, 999. 
on viewing the burying place allotted 
to a suicide, 540. ode to tranquillity, 
ibid. England, 559, 579. flight of 
genius, 550. the dew-drop, ibid. on 
the great elm tree at Basingstoke, 
560. the fair defended, ibid. on the 
English officers who fell at Corunna, 
579. Waiter and Emmeline, 599. 
summer’s morning, ibid. to the rose, 
600. written at the tomb of an in- 
fant, 619. charity, ibid. the judge- 
ment day, 620. summer, 639, 659, 
679. the oak, 640. advice for all the 
seasons of the yeur, 680. ode to 
peace, 700. consolation for neglected 
bards, 700. elegy on the death of 
Mrs. Tucker, 719. on the seat of 
Mr. Hay, near Tiverton, called Col- 
lipriest, bil. Lord Castlereagh and 
Sir W. Curtis, 759. ode to piety, 740. 
to futurity, ibid. seduction, 759. on 
C. J. Fox, 760. the seasons, 779. 
preparations for the baby-ball, 780. 
Greenwich Hospital, ibid. the storm, 
799. Glenara, 800. the hrman soul, 
619. memory and forgetfulness, ibid. 
the parting kiss, 820. on pleasure, 
839. on Laura siceping, 859. on the 
battle of Talavera, ibid. hope, 879. 
lines on Mount Edgcumbe, ibid. 
music, 880. Pat and the traveller, 
ibid. on the 50th anniversary of the 
accession of George IIT. 899. on a 
neighbour’s decease, ibid. solitude, 
900. to my wife, on the approach of 
winter, 919. on sleep, ibid. to the 
owl, 920. unitippy difference between 
’Twas and ’Tis, ibid. evening, °39. 
to-morrow, ibid. love, 940. Edwy 
and Resabell, 959. to Viola, 960. a 
November day, 979. local attach- 
ment, ibid. midnight, 980. the death 
of the righteous, 999. on the ap- 
proach of winter, ibid. address to the 
fiving fish, 1000. falling tear, 1019. 
reverie, ibid. stanzas, 1020. the friars 
of orders gray, 105%. 


Village curate, the 5, 26, 45. pastor, 


character of the, 436. 
Villette’s, life of Lieutenant-general, 
961, 982. 
Vowess, a, 557. 
W. 
Wanderer restored, 991. 
Water-fowl of Bengal, particulars of, 


361. 


Watering-places, on good breeding 


there, 610. 


Water-spouts at sea, 431. 


Westphalian unprovement, 157. 
Whale, 
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Whale, natural history of the, 955. William L. and William IT. account of, 
Wheat, astonishing& increase of a grain 486. 

of, 317. *'7 Wood, on the means of preventing its 
Whip ciab, observations on the, 913. decay, 512. 
Wintfield, character of the late Rev. 

George, 553- Z. 
Whittington, Richard, 977. Zealand, description of, and other 
Wife, 2 husband's character of his de- places in Holland, 714. 

ceased, 256. 





























